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was not strange that 
‘some should look with 
envious eyes on one, 
who without an effort 
of her own, occupied a 
position which years of 
self-denial and unremit- 
ting toil, had not ena- 
bled them to reach. 

For a time no cloud 
darkened their horizon; 
but every breeze seemed 
freighted with prosperity. 
Then it began to be 
whispered, softly at first, 


that something was 
wrong. ‘That beneath 
that bright exterior, 


there lurked some hid- 
den evil, which was 
undermining happiness, 
if not scattering to the 











THE HORSE AND SPARROW. 


SPARROW. 


Good horse, your crib is full, I see, 

So give a little grain to me! 

A corn, or may be three or four, 

You will not miss, good horse, I’m sure. 


HORSE. 


Bold sparrow, eat and be at home, 
And often as you like it, come. 
Here is enough for you and me, 
And well I like your company. 


If you had seen them, head to head, 

As there like brothers true they fed, 

I think you would have smiled, to see 
Two friends so different in degree; 

And would have thought no mates at all, 
The horse so large, and bird so small. 
But when the summer sun grew warm, 
And flies and gnats began to swarm, 
The sparrow plied his beak and wings, 
And saved his friend from many stings; 
Guarding by turns, limbs, flanks, and head, 
By littleness more useful made. 


Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


GLEANINGS BY THE WAYSIDE. 


no. l. 














It has been said, ‘ that truth is stranger 
than fiction,’ and he who watches the affairs 
of life, with an observing eye, will often 
find it true. There is scarce a commurity 
that does not furnish an illustration of this 
proverb: and that of B was no excep- 
tion. 

Squire S who occupied the hand- 
tome house just above the church, was one 
of our wealthiest, and most efficient citi- 
zns. Upright in all his dealings, and 
ever ready with his abundant means, to 
help forward any enterprise which the pub- 
licgood required, he deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of his fellow 
Citizens ; and he coveted for his sons, the 
same enviable position. James, the elder, 
to a handsome face, and fine figure, added 
& pleasing address, while his generous heart 
ever responded to any demand made upon 
its sympathies. The father felt that in 
him his fondest hopes would be realized ; 
and for him, he purchased that farm, so 
Pleasantly located, stocked it, and paid 
every expense for the first year’s opera- 
tions. The house was neatly furnished, 
and S— brought to it a fair, young bride, 
Who felt that ‘ the lines had indeed fallen 
to her in a pleasant place, and that she had 
% goodly heritage” So smooth appeared 
life's sea, on which they had just iaunched 








their bark, it seemed impossible that clouds | h 


and ‘tempests should ever gather there. It 





winds, the wealth which a father’s hand 
had so generously bestowed. S. wasmuch 
from home, and watchful eyes had observ- 
ed that young wife, as she leaned from the 
open window, in the still evening, to catch 
the first sound of his coming. Or, unable 
to endure the feeling of loneliness that 
overcame her, wandered out to the banks 
of the river, which winds so beautifully at 
alittle distance. Or, perhaps ascended 
the high hill just back of the house, which 
by day, afforded a delightful and extended 
prospect; but which, at the still hour of 
night, but gave to the listening ear, a little 
sooner, the sound of distant wheels. Little 
dreamed she, that other than herself knew 
these wanderings. Though in secret she 
shed many bitter tears, and felt her heart 
breaking with its hidden anguish, to the 
careless observer, her cup of happiness 
seemed to overflow. Whether presiding 
in her own house, or mingling in the social 
circle abroad, it was with equal grace. ‘The 
bright smile, and merry laugh, betrayed 
not her secret grief; and the beautiful Mrs. 
S. was regarded by many, as one of for- 
tune’s favored children. How little know 
we of the weary load that oppresses many, 
whose lot we covet. Could the veil be 
lifted, we should have no desire to ex- 
change conditions; but from full hearts, 
should exclaim, ‘It is the Lord who has 
made us to differ.’ 


Matters were fast approaching a crisis, 
and it became no secret, that young S. was 
hopelessly involved, unless his father came 
to the rescue. And come he did; and 
once more that beautiful residence was 
free from incumbrance, and its master, from 
pecuniary embarrassment. 


Now was the time to begin life anew.— 
The time to forsake the wine-cup, the gam- 
bling-table, and the house of her whose 
steps lead down to death. Every thing 
was done to render home attractive. Did 
he admire beauty? There it had taken 
up its abode, and ever that beauty was 
adorned by a winning sweetness of manner 
in its possessor. It was all in vain: and 
he who had so many inducements to pur- 
sue an onward, upward course, rushed 
madly on to destruction. He opened wide 
his doors, and gathered around him those 
who tarried long at their wine, and staked 
their all at some game of hazard. Within 
those walls was heard the coarse jest, the 
bacchanalian song, and sometimes even the 
drunken shout. Debts accumulated—ruin 
stared himin the face—and between the 
setting and the rising sun, he fled, lest the 
strong arm of justice should be laid upon 

im. : 


‘Where was the young wife, meantime: 





For a time she struggled against the tide 
which was setting so fearfully against her ; 
but heart and flesh failed, and she seemed 
just ready to sink beneath the whelming 
billows. Then the remembrance of her 
many wrongs came over her—new energy 
was awakened, and the heart which had 
loved so fondly, seemed turned to gall.— 
Every word became as a barbed arrow, and 
what was worse, she threw herself into the 
vortex of dissipation in which he was 
whirling, and sought in revenge, to drink 
even deeper than he, of the poisoned cha- 
lice. As I have said, he fled from justice, 
and as soon as she learned whither, she 
followed him ; not to win him back to the 
paths of virtue and peace, but to lend him 
a helping hand, as downward he hurried 
in his course. 

His friends took charge of his affairs after 
his departute. The farm was sold, and 
purchased by the town as an asylum for 
those, who by crime or misfortune, were 
rendered incapable of providing for them- 
selves. 

In wretchedness and sin, this unhappy 
couple lived for a few years, when he a 
second time deserted her. Then she did 
not attempt to follow him, but pursued her 
fearful course alone, until outraged nature 
could bear up no longer, and she became 
an inmate of the hospital. There she re- 
mained for a long time, but at length, par- 
tially recovered ; but not sufficiently to la- 
bor for her support, again in a distant city, 
she sought her husband; but he would see 
her, only on condition that she would not 
make herself known as his wife. For a 
few weeks she remained near him, vainly 
seeking his protection. He would do no- 
thing for her, except to furnish her funds 
to return to the place from whence she had 
come, in pursuit of him; and that, only 
on condition that she would never return 
to his native town tu seek assistance. He 
had some pride left, and he could not bear 
that she, the wife of one, who was once 
one of its wealthiest citizens, should return 
there as a pauper. It was enough for her 
to know that this would sting him to the 
quick. He had cast her off; and what 
cared she for his mortification, or that of 
his friends? She came directly back, to 
that very house where she had once presid- 
ed. Asa pauper she wandered from room 
to room, once all hei own; asa pauper she 
ranged through the pleasant grounds, 
plucking fruit from the trees which her 
husband’s hands had cultivated: as such 
she lived with the blind, the deformed, and 
the idiotic; and as such, she died, and was 
buried. 

Dark as is this picture, there gleams 
across it a ray of light. Through the 
clouds which had so long been gathering 
blackness, the silver lining at length shone 
forth. It was many months after her re- 
turn, before she could meet those who had 
known her in her days of prosperity.— 
When her old neighbors called at the farm 
she sought refuge in her chamber. She 
remembered, yes bitterly remembered, the 
days when she presided over that mansion, 
and could count her thousands, while a 
few hundreds were all they could boast.— 
Now, they had enough and to spare, while 
she was supported by the town. She. re- 
viewed the past, and was convinced, that 
though she had been fearfully wronged by 
him who had vowed to love and cherish her, 
yet, she had been her own worst enemy, 
She felt that she was exposed to the wrath 
of an-offended God. Thatall her: life, as 
well as her cup, was, running over with 
blessings, as when, following the influences 
of her own reckless, and revengeful feel- 





ings, she had plunged headlong into sin, 
she had lived without the fear of God be- 
fore herface: She knew that unless she 
found refuge in Jesus, her condition was 
hopeless indeed, and she sought the Lord, 
as we trust, with all her heart. Nor 
sought in vain. Peace flowed in upon her 
like a river. She loved much, for much 
had been forgiven her. She had tasted of 
earthly bliss, and found it unsatisfying ; 
and when she had sought refuge from ad- 
versity in sinful gratification, she had found 
the end thereof, to be death. But now, 
clothed, and in her right mind, she sat at 
the feet of Jesus, and learned those lessons 
of patience, submission, and trust, which 
shed a lingering halo around the closing 
scene of her life; and which led all who 
had intercourse with her, to feel that there 
was a transforming power in the religion 
of Jesus Christ. Disease was gradually 
destroying her earthly tenement, but her 
Christian character was fast developing, 
and its crowning graces brought into active 
exercise. She forgave, even as she hoped 
to be forgiven. Her earnest desire was 
that the companion of her brightest, as 
well as her darkest days, might be brought 
to the knowledge of the truth. She re- 
membered him as when he sought to win 
her youthful affections; and when as his 
bride, she looked proudly on him, and com- 
pared him with his companions, and felt 
his superiority. She thought of the hap- 
py hours they had spent in that very room, 
when it seemed as if they were beyond the 
reach of adversity, and her heart yearned 
toward him as in former years. But with- 
out one word to show that sh@ was re- - 
membered by him, she went to her reward 
before she had attained to middle life. 

A few years since, he was living in the 
very depths of degradation and wretched- 
ness. In his native town, his name is a 
reproach and byword; and he is pointed 
toas a beacon, to warn the young to be- 
ware of the first beginning of evil. 

Sanbornton, N. H. ELLENA. 








; Narrative. 
THE STRAWBERRY BOY. 


The following simple and unvarniehed 
story is strictly true. It is given as a hor- 
ticultural item, to illustrate the progress 
in early life, of a young Horticulturist, in 
that branch of industry. 

Fourteen years ago last May, on a Sat- 
urday at noon, a boy called at my dwelling 
house, to sell strawberries. He was of a 
slender form, apparently about fourteen 
years of age, with a bright and intelligent 
countenance. The fruit was beautiful and 
tempting, but I had bought enough at mar- 
ket in the morning for dinner and tea, and 
refused to purchase more. He. observed 
that his strawberries had just been picked 
trom the vines, and would keep for the 
Sunday. My wife was much pleased with 
his gentle and pleasant manners, and de- 
cided at once to purchase, and to engage a 
daily supply from him for the season.— 
Upon inquiry, we learned that, with his 
father and a young brother, he cultivated 
vegetables and fruit to sell in the Cincin- 
nati market, on a small place near Newport, 
Kentucky; that he had a. taste for horticul- 
ture and for books, and that no effort-was 
spared to improve hig knowledge in both. 
In summer he cultivated the soil, in winter. 
the mind. 

_. For three years we were regularly sup- 
lied by this boy, from the earliest to the 
atest period of the season, with strawber- 

ries freshly gathered, of fine quality, and at 
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moderate prices; then with raspberries in 
succession. 

The fourth year we ‘ missed him on his 
accustomed round,’ and feared that we 
should see him no more. My wife felt 
disappointed, and grieved a good deal about 
it. 

He was so intelligent and obliging, so 
gentle and engaging in his manners, that 
she had taken a great fancy to him. Be- 
sides all this, where could we supply our 
table with such fine strawberries, brought 
daily to the house? Various inquiries 
were made, but nothing could be heard of 
him. She only know his christian name ; 
the other, ifshe ever had heard it, had es- 
caped her memory. She recollected to 
have observed an occasional hectic flush on 
his cheek, and feared that the fell destroyer, 
consumption, had marked him for its own. 
Poor boy, she said, we shall never see him 
again; he has run his race, and will soon 
be forgotten. 

Years had passed away, and we had 
ceased to speak of him, when one day a 
young man of genteel appearance called 
at my store, and presenting his hand, asked 
if remembered him. In the hurry and 
bustle of business life, one forms so many 
acquaintances that it is not easy to recollect 
every name, or every face at first sight,—I 
therefore answered that Idid not. He re- 
plied, that when a boy, he used to supply 
us with strawberries, and then he inquired 
kindly for my wife and children. 

He stated, that by diligence in his hor- 
ticultural pursuits, he had saved some mo- 
ney, and was then interested in a small 
store ina neighboring town. I was de- 
lighted to see him, and hear of his pros- 
perity, and gave him a cordial invitation 
to my house, but he pleaded want of time, 
and departed. On reaching home in the 
evening, my wife was much pleased to hear 
that her young friend, the ‘ Strawberry 
Boy’ was living and well, but felt rather 
slighted by his not calling to see her. 

Two years ago, when I saw him again, 
he was comparatively rich, worth some fifty 
thousand dollars—had married the daugh- 
ter of a late distinguished lawyer—had pur- 
chased, and was then residing in his fine 
mansion, in one of the cities immediately 
opposite our own. Occupied in business 
of public trust and responsibility, he lives 
respected and esteemed by all his neighbors. 
He is well known to many of our citizens 
of Cincinnati. With all this prosperity, 
he has the good sense to remember that he 
was once the ‘ little Strawberry Boy,’ and, 
no doubt he feels prouder of being the archi- 
tect of his own fortune, from that founda- 
tion, than if he had inherited ten times as 
much from his ancestors.—( Horticulturist. 


Morality. 
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LUCY GREY, 


OR ‘I GAVE IT UP.’ . 














* Good morning,’ said Caroline Went- 
worth, to her cousin Lucy Grey. ‘I came 
to ask you if you intended to take a draw- 
ing lesson this morning.’ 

* TI should, Caro, if I could draw as well 
as you; but ’tis of no use for me to try, I 
can never learn, so [ have decided to give 
it up, and commence music again.’ 

*I sha’nt listen to that, Lucy: you cer- 
tainly have a taste for drawing. Miss 
Moore told me only yesterday, that if you 
would persevere, she should soon be very 
proud of you asa scholar. So don’t think 
ofgivingit up. Come this morning, and 
at least finish the piece you have commenc- 
ed.’ 

‘TI can’t, indeed, Cara, for Ihave engag- 
ed my music teacher to come at nine, so 
good morning.’ 

* Which of you young ladies is the best 
Latin scholar? I think you commenced 
the study of that language at the same 
time,’ said a friend, to the cousins ; ‘I will 
give each of you a passage to translate, and 
then I can judge,’ so saying, he handed a 
book to Lucy. 

* Indeed, sir,’ said she, ‘I am no Latin 
scholar. Caro will read it for you.’ 

*You are too modest, Miss Grey.’ 

“I assure you, sir, I recollect nothing of 
the language, I gave up the study several 
years since.” 

‘Gave itup! Iam surprised to hear 
that.’ Lucy blushed, while Caroline mo- 
destly read the passage, for she could but 





think of the contrast between her own and 
her cousin’s acquirements. ‘They had en- 
joyed the same advantages, and at times, 
Lucy felt inclined to blame herself that she 
had not better improved hers; but she 
usually ended such reflections with the 
thoughts, ‘ It is all because I have no tal- 
ent, and I surely am not to blame for that.’ 

A gentleman whom Lucy had not seen 
for several years, called on her. During 
his visit, he requested some music, saying, 
‘I presume you have made great proficiency, 
Miss Grey, for I recollect you were taking 
lessons when I last saw you.’ 

Poor Lucy was obliged to say, ‘I do not 
play at all, I gave up music several years 
since.’ 

‘I regret to hear that,’ said the gentle- 
man, ‘ for I promised myself much pleasure 
in listening to you. You have probably 
devoted your time to drawing, and paint- 
ing, instead. Are these your productions?” 
pointing to some paintings in the room. 

‘They are not,’ said the mortified girl, 
‘they are my cousin’s. I commenced tak- 
ing lessons at the time she did, but finding 
I had no taste for it, gave it up.’ 

Her friend was surprised, and after 
touching upon various subjects, the most 


ed to, much disappointed, took his leave. 

As the door closed upon him, Lucy re- 
turned to the parlor, and throwing herself 
into a chair, burst into tears. ‘Iam de- 
termined to stay at home all the time, and 
see noone, for I am so ignorant. I wish 
people would never ask me anything.’ 

‘In tears?’ said a voice near her. It 
was Caro’s. ‘ What can be the matter? 
I met your old friend Mr. Ames, on the 
steps, and expected to find you smiling.’ 

‘Itis very proper for you to be happy, 
Caro; but I never can, I am so ignorant. 
Iam tired of saying ‘I gave it up.” I was 
foolish ever to commence anything, think- 
ing I could learn it.’ 

‘Rather say you were foolish ever to 
think you could not learn, Lucy. But 
what in particular were you thinking of 
now, Lucy.’ 

*O Ican’t tell; everything—music, and 
drawing, and studies, reading—oh dear, I 
don’t know anything,’ and Lucy again 
burst into tears. 

‘Don’t feel so badly, Lucy,’ said her 
cousin, affectionately. ‘ You know I al- 
ways tried to persuade you that you only 
needed perseverance to succeed much better 
than I, but you would not believe me.— 
Now if you are willing to try again, I shall 
be happy to teach you all I can.’ 

‘O thank you, Caro, I would study from 
morning till night, rather than confess my 
ignorance to every one I meet.’ 

Lucy now devotes a portion of each day, 
to her books, easel, and piano. She often 
feels discouraged, but the dread of that lit- 
tle sentence, ‘I gave it up,’ induces her to 














persevere. Erta. 
Obituary. 
ORIGINAL. 
SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO 
ME. 


Near my father’s dwelling stands a large 
white house, surrounded by a piazza, rest- 
ing on small trellises, through which peep 
the delicate buds of the Prairie rose, and 
around which are twined the curling ten- 
drils of the grape, interwoven with creep- 
ing vines, forming a gauzy mantle, moving 
gently ineach breath of heaven. In front 
are two grass plots, studded with choice 
flowers, most beautifully arranged. Tall 
elms bend their arms lovingly over the 
house, while a mass of shrubbery surrounds 
it, shielding it from the rude blasts of win- 
ter winds, and the scorching rays of the 
summer sun. An air of quietness and re- 
finement reigns without and within. ‘ How 
happy must the inmates be,’ perhaps you 
exclaim. But alas! an unusual stillness 
now pervades the quiet dwelling—let us 
enter. In one room is a low bed, on which 
an innocent babe is sleeping, (the youngest 
of three;) in another, and adjoining room, 
are two little sisters, one scarcely six, and 
the other three years old, sick with scarlet 
fever, and rapidly sinking. See how anx- 
iously that kind mother bends over these 
tender buds—she knows they must die, 
and yet how can she give them up? In 
her deep solicitude she almost forgets that 





God has the same right to take away, as 








of which he found she had partially attend- - 





to give. Day after day passesslowly away, 
and weary, anxious nights succeed. A 
week has thus passed—another Monday 
morning is ushered in, laden with joys for | 
many, but ah! sorrow lurks in its path.— | 
Tis a day to be remembered by those pa- 
rents, who have gathered round the bed of | 
the youngest, the darling Josephine. All | 
is stillness—naught is heard save the | 
short, stifled breathings of the dying one, | 
and occasional bursts of pent up grief, | 
from the depths of that mother’s soul !— 
The angel of Death has folded his broad 
wings over the innocent victim, and awaits 
but the bid of his Master, to sever the slen- 
der chord that binds hertoearth. Her low 
sobs have ceased—the damp of death rests 
upon her fair brow, and her breathing; are 
short, and hardly perceptible. Mrs. G. 
is bending over the form of her darling, 
while the friends have left for a few mo- 
ments, the other sick ones, to gaze for 
the last time on her while alive. A burn- 
ing tear dropped on the ‘little cheek—her 
mild blue eyes opened, and looking for a 
moment at her mother, her lip quivered, 
and all was still! 

Oh ye who have witnessed a scene like 
this, can ye describe it? Can ye paint that 
mother’s look, or portray that father’s fea- 
tures, usually stern, but now relaxing ’neath 
the pitying glance of sorrow. * * * 

The cold form is wrapped in a snowy 
shroud, each tiny fold carefully smoothed 
down—the sunny locks brushed gently 
over her little forehead, while two or three 
loving curls, less timid than the rest, ven- 
ture to kiss the pale cheek round which 
they were wont to cluster: then with her 
hands folded on her breast, they lay her 
in the little coffin, to sleep on, till the morn 
of life shall dawn, illumined by the Sun of 
Righteousness. Time passes on, and the 
day for the funeral arrives, and with it the 
train of mourners, and the dark mantled 
hearse. Consolation having been spoken 
to the afflicted, and prayer offered, the 
mourners proceed to look for the last time 
on all that earth had power to retain of the 
loved Josephine. Can it be her, who but 
a short time ago, pillowed her infant head 
on her mother’s bosom? Is i her, the 
same little Josephine, that now rests so 
gently in her narrow bed? O’tis then the 
bereaved parents feel their loss, ‘tis then 
the flood of grief rushes past its feeble bar- 
rier, and tears, bitter, scalding tears, fall 
thick and fast on the glassy plate; but she 
sees not—she heeds not. 

The coffin is then borne to its last rest- 
ing place, and the parents return to care for 
the other sick ones. Little Henrietta, and 
Georgianna, the oldest, are very sick, and 
’tis feared Etta must die! Oh can that 
mother give her uptoo! Must she too die? 
the laughing, blue-eyed Etta? For many 
long days and nights, she watched beside 
the bed of her darling, but in vain. No 
mortal power could stay the arm of the 
destroyer. The canker had disfigured her 
little round face, the lustre of Ler bright 
eyes grew dim, and the crimson flush faded 
on her cheek. 

Two weeks have passed since the tearful 
group gathered round the death bed of 
the little Josephine, now they stand round 

that of Etta! The unconscious sufferer 
breathes low and quick. Around, and 
bending over her, are her parents and 
friends. Why does she not smile on them 
once more? asindaysgone by. Her eyes 
are open, why does she not return the 
anxious gaze of her mother? Alas! she 
cannot. Those eyesare fixed, but on some 
lovelier scene than earth can boast. She 
sees the green fields beyond the swelling 
flood of Jordan. She sees angels, bright, 
shining angels, walking the golden streets 
ofthe New Jerusalem. She sees her dar- 
ling sister, mingling with the crowd of holy 
ones, and she beholds her Saviour there, 
the child’s friend, He who loves her better 
than another can: she sees the golden 
crown and harp in His hand, and does she 
not long to receivethem? Does she not 
long for Him to place that crown on her 
head, and to strike those heavenly chords, 
and sing to Him, who soothes her dying 
moments with such a scene of bliss? Oh, 
parents, would ye hold that happy spirit 
longer in this cold, unfeeling world ? 

Suddenly the spell seems broken—her 
upturned eyes met the gaze of her mother, 
a sweet smile hovers round her parted lips, 
and the dying: child whispers, ‘ Mother, 
come,” and closing her eyes, her lips met, 





and the pale Messenger has borne another | 


— 
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bud to the garden of Paradise, to bloom in 

















bh | 
the presence of its Maker. One only is left, preclt 
and through God’s mercy she is now reviy. J destin 
ing. A sweet sadness steals over me as | be pet 
look at the calm; serene face of Mrs.G. ff che di 
Lovely in health, and happiness, angelic in 9 two fc 
affliction and death. She knows the ‘ Lord their. 
_ loveth whom he chastiseth,’ and feels that If fare, 
| what is her loss, is their gain. ship. 
The gentle, confiding Georgie, how she Th 
mourns the absent ones in her amusements, § ‘com 
There is something peculiarly tender, and night 
elegant, in those mild, clear blue eyes;  yoom 
something so pure, and angelic in thatlove- [J to po 
ly one, that a kind of awe fills my soul, as simp! 
I look upon her childish features. In her, & tell i 
the mother finds a companion in her sor- & |icen' 
row, and may she ever be the same pure, who 
gentle, confiding being as now. than 
Sudbury, Mass. Marton. chant 
= 6 after 
Parental. reat 
lesse! 
HOW TO TREAT A WIFE. the t 
First get a wife; secondly, be patient, jf love 


o— 


You may have great trials and perplexities 
in your business with the world; but do 
not, therefore, carry to your home a cloudy 
or contracted brow. © Your wife may have 
many trials, which, though of less magni- 
tude, may have been as hard to bear. A 
kind, conciliating word, a tender look, will 
do wonders in chasing from her brow all 
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clouds of gloom. T 
You encounter your difficulties in the Me 
open air, fanned by heaven’s cool breezes; fj ut 
but your wife is often shut in from these fm is! 
beautiful influences, and her health fails, befo 
and her spirits lose their elasticity. But  °™ 
oh, bear with her, she has trials and sor- fm 0d 
rows to which you are a stranger, but & 2 ht 
which your tenderness can deprive of all jj 224 
their anguish. Notice kindly her effortsto § °™4 
promote your comfort. Do not take them fg % 
all as a matter of course, and pass them by, § t 
at the same time being very sure toobserve  ™*! 
any omission of what you may consider her § °U* 
duty to you. fre¢ 
Do not treat her with indifference, if you mal 
would not sear and palsy her heart, which § ™‘ 
watered by kindness, would to the latest of | 
day of your existence, throb with sincere § ™8 
and constant affection. Sometimes yield § 
your wishes to hers. She has preferences lar 
as strong as you, and it may be just as try- JB 
ing to yield her choice as it would be to ™ 4 
you. - 
Do you find it hard to yield sometimes! [§ 
Think you it is not difficult for her to give  ™™ 
up always? Ifyou never yield to her 2 
wishes, there is danger that she will think lie 
you are selfish, and care only for yourself; J {t 
and with such feelings she cannot love as fm lit 
she might. th 
Again, show yourself manly, so that —% P° 
your wife may look up to you, and feel that  & 
you will act nobly, and that she can confide da 
in your judgment. -s 
a { 
RUNAWAY MARRIAGES. . 
There is a great amount of good sober 
truth in the following remarks from the fo 
New York Tribune uponrunaway matches, n 
which usually form the staple of modern & w 
stories and romances, where they are repre- 7% li 
sented as something exceedingly spirited t] 
and proper in, the lady. Rightfully con @ n 
sidered, they are neither, for, as the Tri- ¥ 
bune says— b 
In a great majority of cases, her elope- h 
ment is unwise, giddy, ungrateful, im- ¢ 
modest, and evinces a lascivious appetite t 
and reckless disposition. Why should she : 
desert and distress those who have loved, t 
nurtured, and cherished her through all t 
her past years to throw herself into the ’ 


arms of a comparative stranger, who has 
done nothing for her, and whose protesta- 
tions of affection have yet to undergo the 
first trial? . It is every way unworthy of 
pure and gentle maidenhood to do so. 

We can.imagine but one excuse for her 
elopement, namely—the efforts of parents 
or guardians to coerce her into marrying 
some one she does not love. To av 
such a fate, she is justified in running 
away, for no parent has, orever had a right 
to constrain a:daughter to marry against 
her will. But where the parents are wil- 
ling to wait, the daughter should also com 
sent to wait, until her choice is assented 
to or she attains her legal majority. Then, 
if she chooses to matry in opposition, t 
her parents’ wishes, let her quit her home 
openly, frankly, in broad daylight, and ip 
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such amanner as shall kindly but utterly , 

eclude any pretence that her act is clan- | 
destine or ill-considered. No one should | 
pepersuaded or coerced to marry where | 
she does not love, but to wait a year or 
two forthe assent of those who have all 
their life done what they could for her wel- 
fare, no daughter should esteem a hard- 
ship. 

Tere is some truth to be told about the 
‘common run’ of masculine prowlers by 
night about garden walls and under bed- 
room windows, in quest of opportunities 
to pour seducing flatteries into the ears of 
simple misses; but we have not time to 
tell it now. Asa general rule, they are 
licentious, good for-nothing adventurers, 
who would much rather marry a living 
than work for it, and who speculate on the 
chances of ‘ bringing the old folks round’ 
after a year ortwo. A true man would 
not advise, much less urge, the woman he 
loved, to take a step which must inevitably 
lessen the respect felt for her, and violate 
the truth reposed in her, by those who had 
loved and cherished her all her days. 








Natural History. 








. ORIGINAL. 


REPTILES.—NO. VIL 


THE COMMON FROG. 


This is so common an animal, my young 
friends, that you have probably all seen it, 
but perhaps you as yet, know but little of 
its habits, and the changes it undergoes 
before it arrives to a perfect state, or be- 
comes a perfect frog. It has a slender 
body, very long hind feet, which resemble 
a human hand .somewhat, a smooth skin, 
and an upper jaw furnished with a row of 
small sharp teeth, with one in the middle 
of the palate which bends a contrary way 
to the others. The male frogs have a thin 
membrane under their ears which swells 
out, when they utter the cry which we so 
frequently hear inthe evening. One fe- 
malefrog laysfrom sixto elevenhundredeggs 
in a season; these she drops to the bottom 
of the pond or mud hole where she is liv- 
ing, and they immediately sink to the bot- 
tom; in a few days the eggs begin to en- 
large, and grow lighter, they then ascend 
to the surface of the water. In twenty-one 
days, each egg opens a little on one side, 
anda short tail begins to peep out, this 
shows more and more each day, the thirty- 
ninth day the little animal begins to move, 
and to feed upon the liquid in which he 
lies. The next day it acquires the tadpole 
form. In three days after this, are seen two 
little fringes which serve as fins, beneath 
the head, and soon after two small feet ap- 
pear near the tail, and the head is seen to 
extend farther from the body. Ina few 
days more it refuses all vegetable food, and 
its mouth is furnished with teeth, its hinder 
legs are elongated and completely formed. 
Soon after this the tail drops off, and the 
animal appears in its perfect form. 

It now begins to feed upon its proper 
food, worms and insects. The water does 
not afford these, and it now seeks the land 
where they may be-obtained. The frog 
lives principally upon the land, but when 
the cold nights come on, it returns to its 
native element, always selecting stagnant 
waters where it may lie concealed at the 
bottom, it continues torpid, or with scarce- 
ly any motion, through the winter ; and in 
this state, of course, requires no food, and 
the circulation of its blood is carried on 
very slowly, without any assistance from 
the air, and asthe heart has but one ven- 
tricle, or cavity, the blood can circulate 
Without the assistance of the lungs, while 
it stays under water. 

In some countries it is found frozen hard, 
and in this state it is so brittle that it can 
be broken in pieces like glass; but by 
Wrapping it in flannel and placing it in 
front of a slow fire, it will soon return to 
life. Frogs live upon insects of all kinds, 
but they will never touch any unless they 
are in motion. When they see the insects 
approaching, they dart out their long 
tongues and catch them in an _ instant.— 

he tongue is covered with a_ glutinous 
substance, and whatever insect touches it 
cannot escape until it is drawn into the 
Mouth of the frog. 

In some countries frogs are called in de- 
tision, Dutch Nightingales. You have all 
heard them croakizg, particularly » before 
Wet weather, of which they are very fond. 





Only the male frog croaks, the female is 
silent. ESTELLE. 


A TIGER’S JOKE. 


There is at present on exhibition, at the 
museum in New Orleans, a Texas tiger, of 
whom the Picayune relates the following 
story, upon what it calls the ‘ best author- 
ity:’ 

When the fellow was in Laredo, being 
domesticated, he was allowed to run loose 
ina yard which was enclosed by a mud 
wall, and had entrance through a large 
gate. One day the gate was left open. A 
Mexican stood in the gateway, ruminating 
on the mutability of human affairs 4nd the 
chance fora supply of cigaritos. The tiger 
lay in the yard, sunning himself, coiled up 
in the dust, and apparently asleep. Pres- 
ently a large jackass—an animal with 
which every Mexican town abounds— 
walked leisurely up to the gateway and 
poked in his head, either to inspect the 
premises, ask the price of corn, or enquire 
after the health of the senoritas. As quick 
as lightening, the tiger, who was a play- 
ful chap, leaped upon the long-eared visitor, 
and clung like grim death to his neck and 
head. The jackass, not wearing spectacles, 
did not see the origin or manner of this at- 
tack on his feelings. He immediately took 
in into his head that the Mexican had hit 
him over the sconce with a rake, or some 
other light instrument. Not admiring 
such proofs of affection, he wheeled, incon- 
tinently planted both heels in the astonish- 
ed Mexican’s ‘bread basket,’ and broke 
for the centre of the town, the tiger hold- 
ing on harder than ever, the Mexican run- 
ning and shouting, the dust flying, and the 
jackass giving vent to his wounded sensi- 
bilities with a deafening ‘ee-haw! ee-haw!’ 
A laughable scene of confusion followed, 
which was ended by some one knocking 
the tiger from his seat with a piece of scant- 
ling, and leading him home much refresh- 
ed by his ride and joke ;_ while the jackass, 
confounded and astonished beyond mea- 
sure, gave a peculiar jerk with his tail, re- 
peated in a higher key, his ‘ee-haw!’ and 
made for the prairie. 











Religion. 
PRAYERS BETTER THAN LAW-SUITS. 


When Samuel Harris, of Virginia, be- 
gan to preach, his soul was so absorbed in 
the work, that he neglected fo attend to 
the duties of this life. Finding, upon a 
time, that it was absolutely necessary that 
he should provide more grain for his fami- 
ly than he had raised on his farm, he called 
upon a man who owed him a sum of money, 
and told him he would be glad to receive 
the money. 

The man replied, ‘I have no money by 
me and cannot oblige you.’ 

Harris said, ‘ I want the money to pur- 
chase wheat for my family: as you have 
raised a good crop of wheat, I will take 
that article of you, instead of money at 
current prices.’ 

The man answered, ‘I have other uses 
for my wheat, and cannot let you have it!’ 

* How, then,’ said Harris, do you intend 
to pay me?’ 

‘I never intend to pay you until you 
sue me,’ replied the debtor, ‘and therefore 
you may begin your suit as soon as you 
please !’ 

Mr. Harris left him meditating ; said he 
to himself, ‘ What shall I do? Must I 
leave preaching and attend to a vexatious 
law-suit? Perhaps a thousand souls may 
perish in the mean time for the want of 
hearing of Jesus. _No,I will not. Well, 
what will you do for yourself? Why, this 
will I do; I willsue him at the court of 
heaven.” Having resolved what he would 
do, he turned aside into a wood, and on 
his knees laid the matter before the Lord. 
Mr. Harris felt such an evidence of divine 
favor; he felt, to use his own expressive 
language, that Jesus would become bonds- 
man for the man, and see that he was paid 
if he went on preaching. Mr. Harris arose 
from prayer resolved to hold the man no 
longer debtor, since Jesus had assumed the 
payment. He therefore wrote a receipt in 
full of all accounts against the man, and 
dating it in the woods where he had pray- 
ed, signed it with his,own name. Going 
the next day by the man’s house, on his 
way to meeting, he gave the receipt to/a 











servant, directing him to givetit’' to his mas- 





ter. On his return from meeting the man 
hailed him, and demanded what he meant 
by the receipt he had sent him that morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Harris replied, ‘I meant just what 
I wrote.’ 

* But you know, sir,’ answered the doc- 
tor, ‘I have never paid you.’ 

‘True,’ said Mr. Harris, ‘and I know 
also, that you said you never would, unless 
I sued you. But, sir, 1 sued you at the 
court of heaven, and Jesus entered bail tor 
you, and has agreed to pay me: I have, 
therefore, given you a discharge.’ 

‘But I insist upon it,’ said the man; 
‘ matters shall not be left so.’ 

*I am well satisfied,’ answered Harris, 
* Jesus will not fail me. I leave you to 
settle the account with him at another day. 
Farewell!’ 

This operated so effectually on the man’s 
conscience, that in a few days he discharg- 
ed the debt. 








Nurserp. 
THE DISOBEDIENT KITTEN. 


‘ Now,’ said an old puss to one of her 
children, as she washed her face and paws, 
‘I charge you, Kitty, not to go into the 
next gentleman’s yard, for great dog Jow- 
ler lies there; he has horrid teeth, and a 
terrible snarl, and he is always on the look- 
out for stray cats. Remember, and keep 
at home; we have a snug garden, a sweet 
haymow, kind friends, capital titbits, and 
work enough—rats and mice a plenty. So, 
do not stroll off with bad company, visiting 
places where you have no business to be, 
and disgracing your bringing up; for you 
know better, Kitty, you do.’ 

But Kitty had a saucy look; she boxed 
her mother’s ears, in play to be sure, hoist- 
ed her tuil, ‘and away she frisked after a 
dead leaf. Kit did not look at all like 
minding, and after her mother had gone to 
bed on the haymow, she kept up her moon- 
light rambles, going about nobody knows 
where, and cutting up all sorts of capers, 
like a silly little Kit as she was. One 
night when she and some of her thought- 
less companions were scudding across Jow- 
ler’s yard, he, much disturbed by their noise 
at an hour when he thought all honest 
folk ought to be abed and asleep, started 
up and made after them in a violent rage ; 
and poor Kitty, in her fright, got entangled 
in some briar-bushes, and so fell into Jow- 
ler’s power. He seized her by the neck 
with his terrible mouth, shook the breath 
out of her body, and tossed her over the 
fence. 

‘Oh, oh!’ cried Mary and Willy, when 
they found their little favorite stiff and cold 
the next morning; ‘Oh,’ cried their mo- 
ther, pussy’s mistress, ‘you little puss! 








she bid fair to become an excellent mouser.’ * 


*O dear,’ mewed the old cat, ‘O dear, such 
are the fruits of disobedience. How many 
a wilful child comes to an untimely end.’ 

[ Child’s Paper. 


LA 


THE UNHAPPY SON. 
A Parable from the German of Krummacher. 

There once lived a rich man, who pos- 
sessed many splendid estates and beautiful 
gardens, and reared various kinds of ani- 
mals, some for use and others for pleasure. 
He had also one son, whom his soul loved. 
This son he sent into foreign countries, 
that he might acquire knowledge and be- 
come skilled in wisdom and art. After 
many years he returned to his home. Then 
his father rejoiced exceedingly and appoint- 
ed a feast; but the young man wandered 


about mournfully and sorrow dwelt in his 


heart; for he thought, ‘My father loves 
me not, and will neglect me." 

Then his father was troubled and con- 
sidered and said, ‘ My son, be not thus de- 
jected, and let not sorrow dwell in thy 
heart; how could I forget and neglect thee ? 
Behold, I maintain many servants, and all 
kinds of animals and plants which profit 
me nothing; how should I forsake thee, 
who art my only son? 

Thus spoke the kind father; but the 
youth turned from him, and bent his eyes 
jp emer ground, and went away sorrowfal 

rar 


as 3 

Then his father led him into the splen- 
did garden, toa grove upon the hill and 
said, ‘ Behold from thy youth up thou hast 
loved the beauty of nature, and the loveli- 
ness ofthe fields; we-have planted a grove 








here for thy pleasure, that thou may’st 
look around thee and be happy. At the 
foot of the hill flows the brook, and the 
nightingales sing and build their nests, 
and nowhere is the splendor of spring 
brighter than here. Therefore be of a joy- 
ful heart, my son.’ 

Thus spoke the good father, but the brow 
of the young man became darker and he 
turned away from the sweet prospect and 
bent his eyes upon the earth. 

Soon after came the young friends of the 
youth and rejoiced at his return. 

Then his father was glad, and thought, 
*now he will be cheerful and open his 
heart.’ And he said to him, ‘ See, my son, 
here are the friends of thy youth, and they 
wish to see thee and rejoice with thee!’ 
But the young man turned away his face, 
and hid himself from the friends of his 
youth. 

But his father followed him, and his 
heart was moved, and he said, ‘ Ah! my 
son, why dost thou use me thus? What 
profit thee the wisdom and the art of the 
lands, if thou despise the joys of home? 
Enjoy now in thy youth, the lands of thy 
father, and the beautiful gifts of nature, 
and the sweet speech of friends, who love 
thee !’ 

Then the son raised his sad countenance 
and said,‘ Ah! my father: I went from 
thee with aninnocent hegrt; but now I 
cannot raise my eyes. A sin weighs upon 
my soul!’ Lo he spoke and fixed his eyes 
upon the earth. But his father turned 
away and wept bitterly. 


HOW A MAN MADE A HORSE. 


There is in the city of Washington a fine 
equestrian statue of General Jackson, that 
is, a statue that represents him on horse- 
back. It is made of bronze, a combination 
of metals resembling brass, and shows the 
old hero in his military dress, even to the 
very sword which he wore. The horse on 
which he is mounted is a perfect war-horsé ; 
and now let us see how Mr. Mills, the art- 
ist, made so good a copy. 

In the first place, he wanted the very 
best model which could be had, and this 
he found in a famous Virginia horse called 
Olympus. He bought Olympus, and on 
the green around his studio or work-shop, 
trained it to the attitude which he meant 
his statute to have. He studied the horse’s 
face; his ears, nostrils, muscles, haunches, 
the arch ofhis neck, and his various posi- 
tions. He studied the character of differ- 
ent breeds of horses; he made sketches, 
moulds, and models; until, after months 
of study and painstaking, he selected the 
various points of beauty and of strength 
from them all, and made a splendid bronze 
horse, which is said to be a perfect speci> 
men of that noble animal, and the admira- 
tion of every one who looks at it. 

Now, do not the attempts of Mr. Mills 
to form his statue give us some good hints 
how to forma character. In the first place 
he fixed his eye upon a perfect model, 
studied it, and then copied it. But where 
will you look for models of character? 
There are the noble examples of oldén 
time, Joseph and Samuel and Daniel.— 
There are Peter and John and Paul; there 
are Washington and Cornelius and Harlan 
Page, in our own country, besides a great 
many more whom you know and respect 
and love. Study their character, in order 
to understand the various points of strength 
and beauty which make up their exeellen- 
ces, and then make those excellences your 
own. But there is yet another which far 
excells them all. Our heavenly Father has 
sent his Son into this world not only to 
redeem it from sin, but to ‘leave us an 
example, that we should follow His steps, 
who did no sin, neither was guile found in 
his mouth.’ Above all things, study this 
heavenly pattern. 

What a work, then, is before you 
Artists will give a lifetime to paint a. pi 
ture, or chisel a statue, that shall remain a 
monument of their genius. But at last 
they must perish, while the character you 
are forming will live. The work of yours 
will never die. “Your character, whatever 
it may be, will live forever. 

ei [ Chitd's Paper. 


Persian Provernss.—A man passes for . 
sage when he seeks for wisdom ; but if 
thinks he has found it he is a fool. 


The man who returns for evil, is as a. 
tree which renders its side eid it frit even. 
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to those who cast stones at it. 
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Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
NICE. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, the 
steamer entered the harbor of Nice. As we 
had been nearly twenty-four hours without 
food, we were eager to get on shore, that we 
might try the virtues of one of the numerous 
hotels, which the frequenting of the place by 
the English has called into existence. 

The steamer came to, about twenty 
feet from the wharf, and a crowd of boatmen 
soon surrounded her, demanding about twenty- 
five cents for setting one on shore. We resist- 
ed the imposition for a time; but were finally 
compelled to yield. The party to which I be- 
longed, paid a boatman about two dollars for 
rowing us twice the length of his boat. 

Having got safely on shore, we first visited 
the custom house, where a mere form of ex- 
amination was gone through, when we hasten- 
ed to an hotel, and soon forgot our hunger and 
our vexation. 

Nice contains about thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants. It is divided into two portions, the old 
and the new. In the old portion, the houses 
are very high and the streets very narrow, so 
much so that no carriage can traverse them. 
Of course the stre@s are dark, damp, and un- 
ventilated. None but natives live in the old 
town. 

The new part of the town presents a very 
different appearance. The houses are large 
and airy, the streets wide. This part is called 
the English quarter, because it is chiefly inha- 
bited by English in winter. Some two or three 
thousand English pass each winter there, a 
portion of them live at the hotels, but the ma- 
jority hire furnished spartments and keep house. 
An apartment, as it is called, consists of a 
number of rooms furnished with everything ne- 
eessary for housekeeping. The person who 
hires the apartment has only to procure his 
servants, and they are to be had in abundance, 
and he is ready for housekeeping. Apartments 
are rented for the season, that is, from October 
till May. The rent is always paid in advance. 

Nice is situated in a little hollow, open to 
the Mediterranean sea on the south, and sur- 
rounded on all other sides by olive clad hills. 
Beyond the hills, are the mountains which are 
a continuation ofthe Alps. Its peculiar situa- 
- tion renders it very warm. It seldom rains 
there in winter, and the temperature seldom 
falls so low as the freezing point. 

Near the centre of the town, there is a high 
hill, It was once surmounted by a castle, but 
that has long since become a ruin. It is now 
laid out in pleasure walks, and forins one of the 
most beautifal rural retreats in Southern 
Europe. 

About a mile from the modern town, there 
are the remains of a town built by the Romans. 
The amphitheatre is in a tolerable state of 
preservation. Persons digging in the vicinity 
have discovered valuable female ornaments. 
Not long since, a gold chain weighing several 
ounces, was dug up by a peasant. It had 
doubtless been worn by some Roman lady. 

A little above the site of the old Roman 
town, there is a Franciscan monastery. The 
rooms were not unlike those of many of our 
colleges. They were very plainly furnished, 
and the dress of the brethren was coarse and 
ill-made. The dining-hall was a low, damp, 
ill-lighted room, but their full cheeks and ro- 
tund bodies, did not give one an idea of fasting. 
The monks lead a lazy, useless life. They 
employ themselves in begging, and as only a 
few of them can occupy the field presented by 
Nice, the great majority are obliged to lie by 
for a time. 

There isa library of several thousand vol- 
umes belonging to the monastery, but the 
books related almost exclusively to matters 
connected with Romish Theology. 

There is one English Episcopal church at 
Nice, with a very pious, evangelical pastor.— 
The congregation is large. . Two services are 
held on the Sabbath, and a weekly meeting for 
reading the Scriptures and prayer. 
“Priests'ure very numerous at Nice. They 
wear their peculiar dress, and hence form 
prominent objects of observation. How they 
all live, is a mystery to those unacquainted 
with the mystery of iniquity. 

I know of no place in Italy where one can 











command so many comfortsasat Nice. There 
are no specimens of the fine arts there, and lit- 
tle to interest the antiquarian, but the English 
have taught the people some ideas of comfort. 
If one is in search of a mild and bracing cli- 
mate, and is determined to cross the ocean, let 
him go to Nice. J. A. 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Holyoke, Mass. May 21, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Please find enclosed 
‘the wherewith,’ to continue the sojourn of ‘ the 
Youth’s Companion’ in our family, for another 
year. Our interest in its columns is unabated, 
and grows with our growth and strengthens 
with our strength. That the Editor’s valuable 
life be prolonged to more than ‘ four-score 
years, and its strength,’ be not ‘labor and sor- 
row,’ is the earnest wish of one of his earliest 
readers. C. A. Kenpatt. 


Keswich Depot, Va. May, 1853. 
Dear sir.—All of my brothers and sisters, 
who are old enough, are very fond of reading 
the ‘ Youth’s Companion, and think it a preci- 
ous little paper. Yours respectfully, 
. D. Lewis. 


Windsor, Vt. May, 1853. 
Mr. Willis.—This paper is prized highly in 
our family. We could not willingly part with 
it. Yours with respect, 8. J. D. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mapteton; or, More Work for the Maine 
Law. Boston: Jenks, Hickling & Swan. 
The author of this work possesses much more 

than common dramatic powers, which he has 

here put into very successful exercise in the 
aid of the cause of temperance. It is a vigor- 
ous and earnest effort to sustain the Maine 

Law, and possesses in a high degree some of 

the characteristics of another work, which has 

now, emphatically, the world for its field. 
[ Recorder. 
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Wuirrie’s DaGgueRREAN AND CHRYSTALO- 
type GaLLery.—Few if any of the improve- 
ments of the age have contributed more, ina 
simple and economical form, to cherish and 
render permanent endearing friendships, than 
the Daguerrean art. A few years since, such 
was the expense, that none but the more 
wealthy could perpetuate the features of 
friends, absent or deceased. Now, with few 
exceptions, if a loved one, young or old, be 
taken from the family group, this precious me- 
mento, for a very small sum, seems almost an 
indispensible substitute for the personal pres- 
ence. Few will forego the pleasure so easily 
purchased. 

Among those deserving the highest credit in 
this art, is Mr. J. A. Whipple, 96 Washington 
Street. He combines science, in his art, with 
his artistic skill, and all with a most gentleman- 
ly demeanor. The Dissolving Views, exhibit- 
ed in this city some years since, to the grati- 
fication of many, and which are now on exhi- 
bition in some other places, were the result of 
Mr. Whipple’s skill. But his great improve- 
ment, in connection with the original Daguer- 
rean invention, is what he denominates the 
Chrystalotype. By this process the Daguerrean 
picture, whether of the human countenance, of 
edifices, or of landscapes, is transferred to pa- 
per, and easily multiplied, in a durable and ele- 
gant form. 

We see no pictures of this class which exhi- 
bit more accuracy and richness in their execu- 
tion, than those of Mr. Whipple. Such now 
are the facilities, that none seem excusable for 
not retaining, when friends are removed, the 
most perfect eons of the living features. 
For what would the bereaved mother surrender 
such a memento of her darling child. 

‘Toour aumerous friends we do not hesitate 
to commend Mr. Whipple, both as a skillful 
artist, and a courteous gentleman.—[ Recorder. 











Variety. 








A TRUE ANECDOTE. 

A preacher in Liverpool, N. S., was raising 
money to build a preaching house. He went 
into astore, and made his business known. A 
wealthy gentleman happened to be in the store, 
and refused to give any money for that pur- 
pose. There came in at the time a _ poor fish- 
erman, who had just been putting out his nets, 
as they call it in the country. he preacher 
asked him for some money, telling him what it 
was for. He replied that he was a poor fisher- 
man, but he would give a little, if it was but 
the widow’s mite. So he put his hand into his 
pocket, and pulled out all the money he had at 
that time, and gave it to the mere: Pry The 
eye then told him he would have a large 

aul of fish next morning. At this, the person 
who refused giving any money for such a pur- 
pose, laughed very heartily, and told the poor 
erman he would give him so much a pound 
for all he would catch next morning—a sum 
much greater than the fisherman had been get- 
ting per pound. Next morning the fisherman 
went to his nets as usual, and found that he had 
caught more than he had done at any one time 
before. He got his fish ashore, and started 





with them to the above gentleman’s house, who 
was boun]in honor to pay him down the mo- 
ney he had promised. 


—_——— 


‘If IS ALL GOOD’ 

‘ Are you not going to pray with us?’ said a 
mother in Israel, as | began to button up my 
overcoat, in a stormy day, near evening, to re- 
turn home. She had been sick, not expecting 
to live. Her son, also, was by, whose life was 
very precarious. I stoppedand sat down. The 
Bible was brought; I said, ‘I will read the 
first chapter of Ephesians; that is a very good 
book.’ She replied, ‘It is all good ; the Word 
of God is all good.’ ‘ Yes, it is all good ; but 
you know the book of Ephesians is peculiarly 
rich in unfolding the grace of God.” ‘I know 
it is: but it is all good.’ I read the fisst chap- 
ter, and there seemed to be a glory in it burst- 
ing forth from every sentence. It was more 
than the heart of the apostle could contain, and 
burst forth from its abundance in praise and 
glory to Christ. 

But those few words, ‘It is all good,’ were 
fastened on my mind as expressive of deep 
Christian affection for the Lively Oracles. It 
is even so; ‘It is all good.’ Every part of 
God’s holy Word is guod; its histories, its 
teachings, its laws, its counsels, its promises, 
its threatenings, its prophecies, are all good. 
Is not this the common feeling of the pious ?— 
They show no carping, picking and choosing, 
and saying, ‘ This I take, and that I cast away.’ 
‘It is all good.—[Am. Mess. 


—@——— 


ANECDOTE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


A funny affair once grew out of his rustic 
appearance, during one of his excursions 
round his Marshfield estate. He was tramp- 
ing over the salt meadows shooting ducks, in 
company with one Seth Peterson. Two young 
exquisites from Boston. with more conceit than 
brains, were following the same sport, and Mr. 
Webster met them just as they were discussing 
the best method of getting across a wet spot 
inthe meadow. Judging from his rude aspect 
ben he was some stout old farmer, they hailed 

im: 

‘Hallo, old fellow !’ 

‘Hallo! shouted Mr. Webster, in reply. 

‘Won't you come and carry us over this wet 
spot, on your back ?” 

*O, yes.’ 

So he approached them, and carried them 
one after the other over the bog, on his back. 
The verdant youths then handed him a quarter 
ofa dollar for his trouble, avd asked: 

‘Is old Webster at home? We have had 
poor luck in shooting, and we will just give the 
old fellow a call.’ 

‘Mr. Webster is not at home now; but he 
will be as soon as Jcan walk to the house; 
and then, young gentleman, I shall be glad to 
see you at my table to dinner,’ replied Mr. 
Webster, with a tone and manner which made 
the poor young men shrink into themselves for 
shame. They were very glad to hurry towards 
Boston, without visiting the Webster mansion. 
It is to be hoped this incident taught them to 
speak of meu with proper respect, and to act 
like gentlemen even toward plainly and coarse- 
ly dressed strangers.—[ Forrester’s Mag. 


————————_. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S EXAMPLE. 

A little girl about nine years of age, the 
daughter of a minister, was visiting in a family 
where the father did not pray, but was in the 
habit of reading a chapter in the Bible with his 
family. At night, when he had read the chap- 
ter, the child not knowing that all was done, 
kneeled down as she was in the habit of doing. 
The father saw the child on her knees, and 
kneeled himself. The rest of the family fol- 
lowed, and soon that father prayed for the first 
time in his family. That little girl was the 
instrument of the first family prayer 
[Child's Paper. 
—@——— 

AN OYSTER CATCHING A MOUSE. 

In Allentown, (Pa.) one evening last week, 
the proprietor of a restaurant left a few oysters 
standing in a basin on the floor; from the heat 
of the reom they partially opened ; during the 
night it appeared a mouse undertook to creep 
in between the shell, when the oyster fastened 
on the mouse and made it a victim. In the 
morning the oyster was picked up with the 
mouse tightly pressed between its shell. 

—~p>—- 


SCRAPS. 


He that loses his conscience, has nothing 
left worth keeping. 

If thou hast wit and learning, add to it wis- 
dom and modesty. 

It is better to take many injuries than to give 
one. 

There isin the heart of woman such a deep 
well of love that no age can freeze it.—[ Bulwer. 

Where a house is well furnished with books 
and newspapers, the children are usually intel- 
ligent and well informed. 


Hore—A sentiment exhibited in the wag of 
a dog’s tail, when he’s waiting for a bone. 

Would it not be the height of ‘cruelty to 
animals,’ to ‘ throw physic to the dogs ?” ; 

+ John, either you or I must quit this house.’ 
‘Very well, sir,’ said John, ‘ where will your 
honor be going to?” 


If we would do much good in the world, we 
must be willing to do good in little things ang 
little acts, one after another—speaking a good 
word here, giving a tract there, and setting 
good example all the time ; we must do the first 
good thing we can, and then the next and the 
next, and so keep on doing good. This is 
way to accomplish anything. Thus only shalj 
we do all the good in our power. 

‘ We all might do good when we often do jj] 
— always the way, if we have but the 
will. 

The diamond fallen into the dunghill, is not 
the less precious ; and the dust raised by high 
winds to heaven, is not the less vile. 


Poetry. 




















—<—= 
ORIGINAL. 


MY ANGEL BROTHERS. 


J had a little brother, once, 
A noble hearted boy, 

My father’s and my mother’s love— 
He was my only joy. 


But angels came and took away 
That brother bright and fair, 

Up to a world of endless joy, 
Where lovely, dear ones are. 


They laid him ‘neath the Prairie sod, 
Where the white daisies bloom, 

The wild rose sheds its fragrant leaves 
Upon his grassy tomb. © 


I mourned, yet in my childish grief, 
I thought him far away, 

Among the angels bright above, 
In endless, happy day. 


I had another brother dear, 
With eyes of violet blue, 

His brow was fair, his hair was bright, 
His cheek of rosy hue. 


But now he lies beneath the ground, 
His spirit lives above, 

Where all is happiness and peace, 
Where all is joy and love. 


I often think of those so dear, 
Joined to the angel band, 
Far up above, where all is love, 
‘ Bright in the happy land.’ 
Farmington, Iowa. 
_———. 
ORIGINAL. 


COME TO THE SAVIOR. 


The Saviour calls, why wil! you stay, 
Oh! seek his blessed face, 

And come to him without delay, 
And ask his pardoning grace. 


He offers mercy kind to all, 
If they will him obey, 

And grants repentance unto life, 
To those who learn his way. 


He stands with suppliant attitude, 
Entreating you to come ; 

And offers endless happiness, 
And mansions for your home. 


Then seek the blessed Savior now, 
Now, while there yet is room; 
Death like an arrow swift flies by, 
And now may seal your doom. EB: 


—_—@~— 
CLEON AND I. 


Cleon hath a million acres, 
Ne’er a one have I; 

Cleon dwelleth in a palace, 
In a cottage I; 

Cleon hath a dozen fortunes, 
Nota penny I; 

Yet the poorer of the twain is 
Cleon, and not I. 


Cleon, true, possesseth acres, 
But the landscape I; 

Half the charms to me it yieldeth 
Money cannot buy. 

Cleon harbors sloth and dullness, 
Freshening vigour I; 

He in velvet, I in fustian, 
Richer man am I. 

Cleon is a slave to grandeur, 
Free as thought am I; 

Cleon fees a dozen doctors, 
Need of none have J ; 

Health-surrounded, care-environ’d 
Cleon fears to die ; 

Death may come, he’ll find me ready, 
Happier man am I. 

Cleon sees no charm in Nature, 
In a daisy I; 

Cleon hears no anthems ringing 
In the sea and sky; 

Nature sings to me for ever, 
Earnest listener I; 

State for state, with all attendants, 
Who would change ?—Not I. 12’ 

' (Child’s Comp. 
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